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ART AND PROGRESS 



ciation, and several other institutions have 
recently purchased Bellows' pictures ; 
and a few of our private collectors who 
buy paintings because of their merits 
rather than because of the reputation of 
the artists who have painted them, have 
added his works to their collections. 
\y "Up the Hudson," owned by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, and repro- 
duced herewith, is undoubtedly one of 
Bellows' finest works. It is startling 
in its reality. Broadly painted, atmos- 
pheric, sincere, it is altogether a very 
satisfactory picture. 

His "New York," in which one may 
observe the typical hurry and confusion 
of a great city, is also a noteworthy can- 
vas. At first sight it may seem strangely 
confused, but gradually as one studies it 
this impression passes and the dignity of 
the composition asserts itself. 

And yet there are those who object to 
this kind of realistic painting, this se- 
lection of themes from everyday experi- 
ence, on the grounds that it is common- 



place, and because they have not that 
"mysterious quality" desired in a pic- 
ture. But it is a mistake to consider this 
kind of painting commonplace, for it is 
quite to the contrary, and if one will ap- 
proach it with open, unprejudiced mind, 
it will be found to make considerable ap- 
peal to the imagination. 

Should any one look for a literary 
parallel to Bellows, he would, I think, 
stop at Kipling, as the one who most 
nearly approaches it. Both deal with 
the great realities of life, its humor and 
its pathos, and both treat these in a big, 
general way. Kipling, however, is a 
preacher, a moralist, who not only re- 
veals to us conditions as they already 
exist, but who shows us what, in his eyes, 
they ought to be. Bellows is a demo- 
crat, content to take things as they are, 
not grieving that they are not otherwise. 
Thus he paints fancy free, following no 
conventions save those laid down by him- 
self, keenly sensitive to all that suggests 
life, supremely happy in his work. 



THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE'S EXHIBITION 

The Foreign Paintings 



IT has become customary to make a 
special feature of some one painter's 
work at the annual exhibitions of the 
Carnegie Institute. John Lavery, of 
London, England, was the artist thus 
honored in the most recent of these ex- 
hibitions which has but lately closed. 
Without question the distinction was well 
merited; the thirty-five paintings repre- 
senting this eminent British painter made 
a most excellent showing. The collec- 
tion, to which one entire gallery was 
devoted, covered a considerable period 
and included some well-known canvases, 
such, for instance, as the two owned by 
the French Government: the portrait of 
the painter and his little daughter, and 
the picture entitled "Spring," a painting 
of a young woman in a white gown with 
her arms filled with blossoms. There 
were earlier canvases and later ones dif- 



fering in style, but none better than 
these. Among the later ones was "The 
Amazon," a picture of the same little 
daughter grown into youthful woman- 
hood and mounted, spear in hand, upon 
a powerful white steed — a large, strong 
canvas, broadly rendered; and also 
"Breakfast on the Terrace," a little pic- 
ture full of sunshine, atmosphere and 
blithe spontaneity. Among the earlier 
ones were "Queen Victoria at Glasgow, 
1888," a remarkable little interior with 
figures, and a reserved and charming 
figure painting — a little girl dressed for 
her first communion. The majority of 
the canvases were figure paintings or 
portraits, but examples were given of 
landscapes and marines as well, notably 
"The Garden of the Sultan" and "A 
Southern Sea," both of which were mem- 
orable. Thus the versatility as well as 
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the soundness of Lavery's art were illus- 
trated. It was the latter quality, how- 
ever, which made the more profound im- 
pression. Whatever he did was found 
to have been done well, to be not merely 
clever, but studied. Apparently he has 
many moods and more than one style, 
but they are all based, it would seem, on 
firm convictions. At times his work 
barely escapes the stigma of prettiness, 
but even so it is redeemed by its sin- 
cerity. The majority of his portraits, 
such as "Waiting," a reproduction of 
which is the frontispiece to this issue 
of Art and Progress, have piquancy and 
picturesqueness, which are not unwel- 
come qualities, especially when accom- 
panied by the sterner actualities of art. 
This collection alone would have repaid 
a long journey to Pittsburgh. 

The fact is, however, that the Lavery 
collection was merely an introduction, 
as it were, to the great display, which 
in the works of contemporary foreign 
painters was far richer and better this 
year than usual. At one end of the first 
large gallery hung the small painting by 
Charles Sims, entitled "Pastorella," to 
which the highest honor was awarded, 
and at the opposite end hung Laura 
Knight's impressive figure painting "The 
Green Feather" which is reproduced on 
a subsequent page. Unfortunately, no 
reproduction in black and white can give 
more than a suggestion of the force and 
attractiveness of this painting, which was 
without question one of the so-called 
"star" pictures of this year's interna- 
tional show. It was a stunning piece of 
work, superb in color and admirably ex- 
ecuted. In this same gallery were to be 
found La Touche's "Visit of the Princess 
Royal" — a dream couched in terms of 
red and gold — a vision delighting the 
soul of a child or of one of mature years. 
Henri Martin's full length portrait of 
his son, a fascinating exploit in impres- 
sionism, held sway upon one of the long 
side walls, whereon was also hung a 
large, notable canvas by Harold Speed — 
a painting of two young women before an 
open, white curtained window on a sum- 
mer day. Across the gallery were noted 
Sir Alfred East's characteristic land- 




SALUTATION 



ANTONIO MANCINI 



scape, "The Green Pool," Frank Craig's 
profoundly serious and accomplished 
portrait of "The Abbe Pinchot," Richard 
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AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 



Jack's genre, "The Rehearsal/' which 
in some way harked back to Hogarth, 
James Wilson Morrice's "Children on 
the Seashore/' which was n^t a little 
reminiscent of Whistler, and Henry S. 
Tuke's "Leafy June/' a deli^htfii'. out- 
door figure study with landscape setting 
which most happily has been purchased 
by the Carnegie Institute for i!s perma- 
nc~': collection. 

Koester's "Duck Pond" was here also, 
as were Hubner's painting of boats, 
which received an honorable mention, 
Anders Zorn's portrait of Mr. Carnegie, 
Olga Boznanzka's portrait of Madame 
de Bajko and Besnard's unflattering 
portrait of the Hon. W. A. Clark. 

Passing into the second gallery atten- 
tion was directly attracted by one of 
William Orpen's amusing canvases — a 
second variation of himself in a mirror, 
near which were hung two portraits by 



Aman Jean and one by Blanche, very 
deftly and subtlely rendered, with re- 
serve rather than bravado. On the op- 
posite wall hung Blanche's portrait of 
Mrs. Albert Herter and Cottet's portrait 
of Lucien Simon. Grave, dignified and 
intensely personal was Sir George Reid's 
portrait of Prof. Alexander Mitchell, 
D.D., of Edinburgh, genuinely Scotch 
and at the same time thoroughly artistic. 
Much comment was created by Emil 
Osterman's portrait of two men in even- 
ing dress seated upon a bench against 
a blank wall drinking their after-dinner 
coffee, not because of peculiar merit, but 
amazing realism — an imitative kind of 
realism which invariably mystifies and 
amuses. Less clever, but far more en- 
during in interest, was a painting by 
Ulisse Caputo, an Italian artist residing 
in Paris, of two women seated in con- 
versation, which was hung in the same 
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ALFRED EAST 



gallery. The color scheme and render- 
ing of this canvas were notably rich and 
suave. Emil Vloors' "Bubbles of Fancy" 
was also an impressive canvas and one 
with enduring merit. Cottet's "Pardon 
of St. Ann la Palud, Brittany/' lent by 
the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts, was 
one of the delights of the collection — a 
work illustrative and yet painter-like — 
as was also Raffaelli's little picture of 
"The Champs Elysees," which inter- 
preted very truly not only the aspect, 
but the spirit of this famous avenue. 

All that was good was not concen- 
trated, however, by any means, in the 
two larger galleries. In one of the 
smaller ones was found a group of no 
less than ten small paintings and studies 
by Carriere. In another the Mancini 
portrait reproduced herewith was hung. 
This in many respects was a most nota- 
ble example of this gifted artist's work, 
comparing even with the best of those 



set forth in the Mesdag collection at The 
Hague. It is insistent with personality,, 
is toneful, spirited and charming in color. 

In the same room wherein the Man- 
cini was hung were set forth an engag- 
ing little portrait of a child with a doll 
by Nicholas Fechin, a Russian; a genre 
of unusual quality by James Pryde, of 
London, and a portrait of striking char- 
acter by Hans Olde, of Weimar. 

Turning again the pages of the cata- 
logue and recalling the pictures one by 
one, many other names cry out for men- 
tion — Becker and Clarenbach, Neuhuys, 
Blommers, Kever, Monet, Sisley, Pis- 
saro, Maufra, Stuck, Strom, Vallet, 
Baertsoen and others, such, indeed, as 
Ollsen and Zugel and Alfred Hartley, 
men of various nationalities, but one 
common speech — the language of art 
with its differing accents, but its single 
motive — the transcription of beauty, the 
interpretation of life. L. M. 



